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Introduction 


PEW Christian groups have been as maligned and put upon 
rom their very inception as the Anabaptists. Springing 
rom the loins of the Reformation in Zurich, they soon became 
larked persons because of their objections to infant baptism, 
) the concept of the territorial church, and to any notion of 
itimate connection between the church and the state. They also 
ecame known, even by their opponents, for the earnestness of 
heir practice of the Christian life. 

As a general rule the members of the new group were treated 
s heretics in Roman Catholic territories and as seditionists in 
‘rotestant lands. Their position on infant baptism marked them 
s heretics,, while their refusal to bear arms, to take oaths, or 
ven to pay taxes in some instances, put their position regarding 
ie state under suspicion. There were some islands of temporary 
iteration, for example, Strasbourg, Hesse, and Moravia, but in 
le main the road of the Anabaptists was a difficult one. 

White the great majority of the group practiced a type of 
onresistance and biblical pacifism, the few exceptions to this 
ale were regarded as normative, and Thomas Miintzer came 
i be regarded by most outsiders as the typical Anabaptist. The 
evolutionary excesses of the radicals who seized the city of 
liinster in 1534 confirmed the opponents of the movement in 
leir harsh evaluation. Thereafter f-hp nf *'revolutionaries,” 
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Introduction 

"anarchists,” "heretics,” "polygamists,” and "Miintzerites” wen 
applied with renewed vigor. 

The rigorous judgments by the leaders of the Reformation 
including Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and Bullinger, were perpet 
uated by their followers. For literally hundreds of years botl 
Protestant and Catholic professors continued the melody oi 
opprobrium. Even noted scholars like Heinrich Boehmer anc 
Karl Holl, who did deal with primary sources but who wer< 
overly tied to the older prejudices, continued the pejorativ< 
analysis. In general, the European researchers who specialize ir 
the mainline reformers are still antagonistic toward, or simph 
uninterested in, the Anabaptists. 

Not everyone was satisfied with simply repeating uncritical!; 
the judgments of the past. The Catholic scholar C. A. Corneliu 
examined in detail the events and writings associated with th 
Munster revolt. 1 Others, notably Ludwig Keller 2 and Albrech 
Ritschl, 3 attempted to place the movement in the long strean 
of reforming efforts which began with the Waldensians 
Hussites, and Spiritual Franciscans. Alfred Hegler 4 and Ma: 
Weber 5 noted varieties within Anabaptism and distinguish^ 
between the "sect” and the "church” in ecclesiastical history 
Ernst Troeltsch held that the "sect” group previewed th 
modern era, while figures such as Luther were more closely tie< 
to the Middle Ages. 6 A new, more accurate picture began t 
emerge from the smoke of earlier controversy. 

A new breed of scholar, predominantly Mennonite an 
American, continued the immense task of setting the recor 
straight, and thus of rehabilitating the Anabaptists. Using a 
their organ the Mennonite Quarterly Revieiv, John Horsch an 
his son-in-law Harold Bender began translating and makin 

1 Die Geschichte des Miinsterischen Aufruhrs (Munster, 1855). 

2 Die Reformation und die alteren Reformparteien (Leipzig, 1885). 

3 Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1880), 1, 22-36. 

4 Geist und Schrift bei Sebastian Franck. Eine Studie zur Geschichte d< 
Spiritualismus in der Reformationszeit (Freiburg, 1892). 

5 Gesammelte Aufsatze, 1 (Tubingen, 1922). 

6 Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tubingen, 1912 
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available the actual sources from the sixteenth-century movement. 
Their conclusions were surprising to those who had simply 
accepted the accuracy of the earlier polemicists. These two men 
and the generation of graduate students they influenced have 
helped bring to light a more precise picture of the earlier 
movement. Other American scholars, such as Roland H.Bainton, 
George H. Williams, and Franklin Littell, also turned their 
attention to the movement. 

This company of researchers and writers not only brought 
:he earlier scene into more accurate and precise focus; it also 
emphasized the significant contributions made by the Anabaptists 
:o the modern religious scene. Elements taken for granted in 
American church life were a part of their concern, such as the 
separation of church and state, the notion of the church as a 
voluntary association of believers, and the freedom of religion, 
rhese themes did not come from the mainline reformers but 
from the much-maligned left wing of the Reformation. 

The essay before us examines one of the most significant 
rontributions of the Anabaptists to our modern world view—the 
dea of religious liberty. It was above all the Anabaptists of 
:he sixteenth century who believed that faith could not be 
:oerced and that a person should have the freedom to follow his 
zonvictions. Nor did they just pay lip service to this ideal; with 
•he exception of the Miinsterites, they incarnated this belief in 
:heir lives. Their legacy is part of our heritage. The words and 
deas of the early protagonists of this freedom come alive in the 
?ssay before us. 

Harold S. Bender, the author of this article, was born in 1895 
n Elkhart, Indiana. A lifelong member of the Mennonite 
:hurch, he devoted his life to teaching and to the study of the 
VIennonites and their spiritual relatives. Degrees in this country 
rom Goshen College, Garrett Biblical Institute, and Princeton 
Jniversity and Seminary were followed by a doctoral degree 
rom the University of Heidelberg. He was founder and editor 
>f the Mennonite Quarterly Review, and his written works 
nclude studies of Conrad Grebel, Menno Simons, and the 
Tutterite Brethren. Professor Bender died in September, 1962. 
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Students of the Reformation era and American church history, 
as well as those particularly interested in the Anabaptists, are 
deeply indebted to him. 

Charles S. Anderson 


Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Spring, 1969 
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THE ANABAPTISTS 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


I. Introduction 

It is a deeply disturbing fact that the victory for toleration in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries was 
to a large degree due not to the will of the dominant Christian 
churches, Catholic or Protestant, but to the will of rulers 
exhausted by religious wars and determined to find a basis for 
peace in the European community which would transcend the 
warring religious parties; or to the growing rationalism, 
secularism, and materialism of the politically ever-more-powerful 
upper middle class, which placed religion low in the scale of 
cultural values and, in the words of Frederick the Great, was 
quite willing to have everyone be "saved after his own 
fashion"—or, in the words of Theodore Beza a century and a 
half earlier, "to go to hell in his own fashion." And it was no 
less than shocking to hear Professor Bainton say in his presiden¬ 
tial address of 1940 to the American Society of Church History 
that "the Reformation at the outset brought no gain for religious 
liberty. Rather the reverse, for Protestantism arrested secularist 
tendencies and made religion again the preeminent concern of 
men for another century and a half. The spirit of persecution 
was thereby aroused." 1 

1 Roland H. Bainton, "The Struggle for Religious Liberty,” Church History, 
10 (1941), 96. 
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Anabaptists and Religious Liberty in the Sixteenth Century 

Today we are rallying our total Christian forces in the battle 
against secularism, and it would be most gratifying to be able 
to state that religion has again become the preeminent concern 
of men for even a few decades. We desperately need that depth 
of religious faith and intensity of conviction which alone can 
make a religion work, and in particular can make the Christian 
solution of the urgent problems of our world possible. Is, then, 
depth of religious conviction incompatible with religious liberty? 
Was there nothing in the sixteenth century but the intolerance 
of the religious majorities, the "great persecuting sects,” as 
Menno Simons called them, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
the disintegrating spiritualistic individualism of a Sebastian 
Franck, who would have no organized church at all ("Ich will 
unnd mag nicht Bapstisch sein, ich will unnd mag nitt Luthrisch 
sein, ich will unnd mag nitt Zwinglisch sein, Kein Widerthauffer 
will ich sein”), 2 or of a Castellio, who, as Bainton says, "comes 
close to reducing the church to an invisible fellowship,” 3 or of 
a Schwenckfeld, who would delay the establishment of the true 
church until some more convenient season, i.e., when the 
persecution had relaxed? There was indeed an alternative, in 
what one sixteenth-century contemporary called "the middle 
way” between Catholicism and Protestantism, namely Ana- 
baptism. This was a movement which matched in religious 
intensity anything the century had to offer, which outlived the 
bitterest persecution by all the various ecclesiastical and political 
authorities, and which, from the very beginning of its history 
in 1525 throughout the century, from Grebel and Hubmaier to 
John Smyth and Thomas Helwys after 1609, in every corner of 
Europe where it appeared (from Zurich to Austerlitz, from 
Courtrai to Groningen, from Strasbourg to Marburg, and from 
Cologne to Konigsberg), unceasingly challenged Christendom 
to free religion from compulsion and to stop burning heretics. 
This paper will attempt to justify this claim and show that the 
Anabaptist position on religious liberty derives not from any 

2 P. Wackernagel, Das Deutsche Kirchenlied, 3 (Leipzig, 1870), 817. 

3 Roland H. Bainton, The Travail of Religious Liberty: Nine Biographical 
Studies. 
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merely prudential, rationalistic, or ethical considerations, but 
from its central understanding of the nature of Christianity. 

Before entering upon the discussion, it may be in order to 
inquire whether the Anabaptists actually made a direct contri¬ 
bution to the later development of religious liberty, which came 
largely after the sixteenth century, or whether we deal in this 
paper only with a historical curiosity, interesting but not 
materially important for the later achievement of freedom. More 
than one treatise on religious liberty seems to be unaware of any 
Anabaptist contribution. M. Searle Bates’s book on the subject, 
Religious Liberty: An Inquiry (1945), fails even to mention 
the Anabaptists; and Professor Bainton’s 1940 presidential 
address likewise ignores them, although his book, The Travail 
of Religious Liberty (1951), includes an Anabaptist of rather 
dubious character. 

On the other hand, other outstanding scholars have been 
insistent that Anabaptism stood in the forefront of the struggle 
for religious liberty and was the source and channel for the 
ideas of toleration which later became dominant in England and 
America, in particular as the link between humanism and 
Independency. Ernst Troeltsch, in his Die Bedeutung des 
Protestantismus fur die Entstehung der modernen Welt 
(translated as Protestantism and Progress ), speaking of the 
period of Cromwell and Independency in England, stated this 
view as follows: "Out of this mighty episode remained the idea 
of separation of church and state, the toleration of various 
churches alongside each other, the principle of voluntarism in 
the establishment of denominations, freedom of conviction and 
thought in all matters of religion and Weltanschauung. . .. Here 
is the end of the medieval culture concept, for the beginning of 
modern individual, non-ecclesiastical culture now steps in to 
replace the old state-church compulsory culture. It is at first 
a purely religious idea, which then becomes secularized and 
overlaid with the rationalistic, skeptical and utilitarian idea of 
toleration. On the continent it was given a purely rationalistic 
foundation, but its roots are in the English revolution. In its 
religious power it prepared the way for modern freedom. But 
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all this is not actually the work of Protestantism, but rather the 
work of a revived Anabaptism and spiritualism (merged with 
a radicalized Calvinism), which thus received a belated 
compensation for the boundless suffering which this religion of 
toleration and personal convincement of conscience endured at 
the hands of all the confessions in the sixteenth century. Here 
the stepchildren of the Reformation finally enjoyed their great 
historical hour." 4 

Ernest Payne of Oxford quotes H. N. Brailsford as having 
recently said, "The English Puritan Left can be understood only 
when we realize that it drew much of its inspiration directly 
from the Swiss, German, and Dutch Anabaptists." 5 Payne him¬ 
self says, "It was from the Left-Wing of the Reformation 
Movement of the sixteenth century that there was first put 
forward the then new and revolutionary principle of religious 
toleration.... It was the pleas and claims made by the Ana¬ 
baptists and the staunchness with which they endured persecution 
from both Catholics and Protestants which prepared the way 
at last for a wider and wiser charity." Professor Kohler of 
Heidelberg asserted, regarding the historical significance of the 
Anabaptists, "They dare to claim a place in world history as 
the pioneers (Bahnbrecher) of the modern world view with its 
freedom of conscience and freedom of faith." 

Rufus M. Jones wrote in his Studies in Mystical Religion 
(1909), "Judged by the reception it met at the hands of those in 
power, both in Church and State, equally in Roman Catholic 
and in Protestant countries, the Anabaptist movement was one 
of the most tragic in the history of Christianity; but, judged by 
the principles, which were put into play by the men who bore 
this reproachful nickname, it must be pronounced one of the 
most momentous and significant undertakings in man’s eventful 
religious struggle after the truth. It gathered up the gains of 
earlier movements, it is the spiritual soil out of which all 


4 Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fur die Bntstehung 
der modernen Welt (Munich, 1911). 

5 Ernest Alexander Payne, The Atiabaptists of the Sixteenth Century, pp. 
5 ff. 
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nonconformist sects have sprung, and it is the first plain 
announcement in modern history of a program for a new type 
of Christian society which the modern world, especially in 
America and England, has been slowly realizing—an absolutely 
free and independent religious society, and a state in which 
every man counts as a man, and has his share in shaping both 
Church and State.” 6 

Johannes Kuhn, in his Toleranz und Offenbarung (1923), 
says in speaking of the Anabaptist ideal of complete religious 
liberty, "It is inconceivable that this spirit, so deeply felt and 
carried through all Central Europe, which lived in hundreds of 
thousands and not seldom forced opposing rulers to serious 
reflection, did not contribute a great deal to the uprooting of 
the prevailing concept of the church and the compulsion 
connected with it. It helped to evoke the recognition of the 
religiously autonomous personality, thus going beyond the actual 
Anabaptist position.... If we could analyze the intellectual 
process of the movement for freedom in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as the chemist analyzes his material, we 
should without doubt find in it the element of the Anabaptist 
spirit of the Reformation period.” 7 And Bradford Smith, in his 
biography, Bradford of Plymouth (1951), does not hesitate to 
identify the Pilgrim libertarian tradition which ultimately won 
out over the Puritan authoritarianism in New England as 
essentially Dutch, and significantly Anabaptist, in origin. 

I shall not attempt to prove the above claims or follow the 
indicated connection as it has been traced through the Dutch 
Anabaptist-Mennonites to England, but rather content myself 
with an exposition of the views and practices of the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptists in matters of religious liberty, drawing 
heavily from sources of the first forty years of the movement, 
1525-65. It will be remembered that Anabaptism arose in 
Switzerland, precisely in Zurich, early in 1525; that it spread 
rapidly throughout the whole of Teutonic Europe—down the 


6 Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909), p- 369. 

7 Johannes Kiihn, Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1923). 
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Rhine to the Low Countries, both Flanders and the Northern 
Provinces, through Germany to the North and Baltic seas and 
on up to Konigsberg in East Prussia; that it won adherents 
from all classes, including some from the lesser nobility, 
though it was largely a lower class movement; and that it was 
essentially a peaceful, evangelical, and creative religious move¬ 
ment of great power, conceiving of itself as reproducing New 
Testament Christianity and as completing the arrested Reforma¬ 
tion begun by Luther and Zwingli. The fringe aspects of the 
movement, whether in the brief apocalypticism of a Melchior 
Hofmann (1530-33), or that still briefer and tragic revolution¬ 
ary episode of Munster (1534-35) and the Batenburgers, or the 
individualistic spiritualism of a Johann Biinderlin (1526-29), 
are not typical of the main movement in any sense, however 
much they have been so interpreted in the past. What the 
Anabaptists were most concerned about was a true Christian 
"life,” that is, a life of conviction, discipleship, and holy liv¬ 
ing, patterned after the teaching and example of Christ and 
expressed in a holy community and brotherhood. They actually 
believed that this could be accomplished in this present world 
by the help of the grace of God, provided that the individual 
voluntarily committed himself to it and that the church was 
constituted only of such committed individuals in a true fellow¬ 
ship of love. This vision they openly and unremittingly 
attempted to realize in the face of persecution of the most 
dreadful severity by authorities both Catholic and Protestant, 
Lutheran and Reformed, church and state. It should be added 
also that the movement was the opposite of individualistic, 
having a full church order and discipline, emphasizing most 
strongly the centrality of the church, even to the point of 
completely communal living in the Hutterite brotherhood of 
Moravia. 

II. Anabaptist Testimonies on Religious Liberty 

Let us first hear Conrad Grebel (d. 1526), the actual founder 
of Anabaptism in Zurich in January, 1525, who emphatically 
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stated his position in the letter to Thomas Miintzer of September 
4, 1524, as follows: "Go forward with the Word and establish 
a Christian church with the help of Christ and His rule, as we 
find it instituted in Matthew 18 and applied in the epistles. Use 
determination and common prayer and decision according to 
faith and life, without command or compulsion; then God will 
help, thee and thy little flock to all sincerity, and the singing and 
the tablets will cease. There is more than enough of wisdom and 
counsel in the Scripture, how all classes and all men may be 
taught, governed, instructed, and turned to piety. Whoever will 
not amend and believe, but resists the Word and doings of God 
and thus persists, such a man, after Christ and His Word and 
rule have been declared to him and he has been admonished in 
the presence of the three witnesses and the church, such a man, 
we say, taught by God’s Word, shall not be killed, but regarded 
as a heathen and publican and let alone. 

"Moreover, the Gospel and its adherents are not to be 
protected by the sword, nor are they thus to protect themselves, 
which, as we learn from our brother, is thy opinion and practice. 
True Christian believers are sheep among wolves, sheep for 
the slaughter; they must be baptized in anguish and affliction, 
tribulation, persecution, suffering, and death; they must be tried 
with fire, and must reach the fatherland of eternal rest, not by 
killing their bodily enemies, but by mortifying their spiritual 
enemies. Neither do they use worldly sword or war, since all 
killing has ceased with them." 8 

Of Felix Manz, the closest associate of Grebel and the first 
Zurich Anabaptist martyr (January, 1527), the Zurich court 
records show that twice in 1525 and 1526 he admitted that he 
taught that those of other faiths are to be left undisturbed in 
their practice. 9 This is a negative statement, indeed, but one that 
clearly implies the recognition of the rights of other religious 
persuasions to freedom. 

8 H. Bohmer and P. Kirn, Thomas Miintzers Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1931). 
p. 97. English translation by Walter Rauschenbusch, "The Zurich Anabaptists 
and Thomas Miintzer,” American Journal of Theology, 9 (January, 1905). 

9 Harold S. Bender, The Life and Letters of Conrad Grebel, p. 159. 
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In his petition of December, 1524, to the Zurich Council, 
answering Zwingli’s charge of sedition against the group, Manz 
pleaded that no force be used to suppress those who rejected 
infant baptism, pleading that the word of God be allowed full 
course, "for if it be allowed to speak of itself freely and singly, 
no one will be able to withstand it,. . . if only freedom be given 
and the truth be treated with trust.” He entreated them "most 
earnestly that you do not stain your hands with innocent blood 
supposing that you are serving God should you kill or exile 
persons.” 10 

The refusal of both Grebel and Manz, and for that matter of 
all the Swiss Brethren, to recognize the jurisdiction of the state 
in matters of faith, and their insistence that toleration would not 
undermine the state as Zwingli claimed, finds its first direct 
expression at the second Zurich Disputation of October, 1523, 
when Grebel and Stumpf openly opposed Zwingli’s decision to 
submit to the Zurich City Council the matter of the reformation 
of the Zurich Church. Here is where the first break in the 
Reformation occurred that led inevitably to the founding of 
Anabaptism. In 1523-25, at Zurich, are the crossroads from 
which two roads lead down through history: the road of the 
free church of committed Christians separated from the state, 
with full religious liberty; and the road of the state church, 
territorially fixed, depending on state support, and forcibly 
suppressing all divergence, the road of intolerance and persecu¬ 
tion. It is the same decision which Luther also consciously made, 
though he was not so directly challenged on the issue by the 
Anabaptists. Freedom of conscience and separation of church 
and state were, of course, not the central principles of Ana- 
baptism; however, they logically accompanied its basic position 
and were always held by it. 

Let us next hear Dr. Balthasar Hubmaier, who had become 
a full Anabaptist by baptism in March, 1525, by 1526 was 
leader of the large congregation at Nikolsburg, Moravia, and 
was burned at the stake in Vienna in May, 1528. His four-page 

10 Bender, ibid., p. 149. E. Egli, Aktensa?nmlung zur Geschichte der 
Ziircher Reformation (Zurich, 1879), No. 766, p. 362. 
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pamphlet, Von ketzern und iren verbrennern, was submitted to 
the vicar of Constance on January 24, 1524, while he was still 
the evangelical pastor at Waldshut, and has been called the first 
Protestant declaration for religious freedom. In the thirty-six 
articles of this clear and unequivocal statement 11 Hubmaier 
pronounces the very idea of "heretic” an invention of the devil, 
calls for the loving and patient instruction of heretics and their 
persuasion by sanctified teachers as the only possible way to 
overcome them, and declares that heretic burners violate the 
teaching and example of Christ, actually denying him while 
outwardly appearing to be Christian. Here are some major 
excerpts: "So it follows that the slayers of heretics are the worst 
heretics of all, in that they, contrary to Christ’s teaching and 
practice, condemn heretics to the fire. By pulling up the harvest 
prematurely they destroy the wheat along with the tares.... 
A Turk or a heretic cannot be persuaded by us either with the 
sword or with fire, but only with patience and prayer, and so 
we should wait patiently for the judgment of God. ... It cannot 
serve as an excuse (as they claim) that they transfer the sinner 
to the temporal power, for he who so delivers them has the 
greater sin (John 19). . . . Therefore let the temporal power 
duly slay evildoers (Rom. 13), and those who have attacked 
the defenseless. But the foes of God no one should harm, for 
He Himself would have it not otherwise, and the Gospel leaves 
it thus.... So, to burn heretics is to recognize Christ in 
appearance, but to deny Him in reality. .. . Now let this saying 
be evident to everyone, even to the blind: the heretic is an 
invention of the devil.” 

Hans Denk was one of the gentlest, most attractive spirits of 
the whole Reformation period (Troeltsch),more of a spiritualist 
than an Anabaptist, yet an outstanding Anabaptist leader for a 
time, who died of his hardships in the house of Bentinus in 
Basel in November, 1527. The whole spirit of all his writings 
speaks for love, peace, and tolerance, and he specifically calls 

11 I used the translation by George Davidson in the unpublished English 
edition of Hubmaier’s Complete Works, sponsored by William O. Lewis. 
See Carl Sachsse, Balthasar Hubmaier als Theologe (Berlin, 1914), pp. 9 ff. 
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for tolerance: "Jeder sollte wissen, dass es mit den Sachen des 
Glaubens alles frei, willig und ungezwungen zugehen sollte.” 12 
In his picture of the true Gottesstaat he says, ’'When the right 
Gospel is practiced there will be such a state in external matters 
also, that every man will permit every other man, be he Turk 
or heathen believing what he will, to travel and dwell through 
and in his land.. . .No one will take vengeance on another, 
whether Turk, heathen, or Christian, but permit him to dwell 
and move in every land in the name of his God.” 13 

In his final statement to Oecolampad shortly before his death, 
erroneously and gloatingly published by Oecolampad two years 
later as Hans Dencken ivid’ruff, Denk writes of "sects” as 
follows: "Wheresoever there are hearts that cherish this good 
work of God through Christ and follow in His steps, I rejoice 
over them and love them as well as I can recognize them, but 
as to those who do not wish to hear me and still cannot keep 
quiet about the things in which we differ, I cannot have much 
fellowship with them, for I do not feel the mind of Christ in 
such, but a perverted mind which tries to drive me by force 
from my own faith and compel me to accept his. . . .But he 
should know that in matters of faith everything should be 
voluntary and uncompelled.... Persecution, and other such 
fear, has separated me from others, but my heart is not turned 
away from them or from any God-fearing soul.” 14 

One of the finest testimonies of all is that of Kilian Aurbacher 
of Moravia, who said in a letter of 1534 to Butzer in Strasbourg, 
"It is never right to compel one in matters of faith, whatever 
he may believe, be he Jew or Turk.—Even if one does not 
believe uprightly or wants to believe so, i.e., if he does not have 
or want to have the right understanding of salvation, and does 
not trust God or submit to Him, but trusts in the creature and 
loves it, he shall bear his own guilt, no one will stand for him 

12 Quoted from W. Wiswedel, Bilder und Fiihrergestalten aus dem 
Taufertum , 1 (Cassel, 1928), 151. 

13 O. Vitalii, Die Theologie des Wiedertdufers Hans Denk (Offenburg, 
1932), p. 44. 

14 A. Schwindt, Hans Denk (Schliichtern, 1922), p. 59. 
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in the Judgment.... And thus we conduct ourselves according 
to the example of Christ and the apostles and proclaim the 
Gospel according to the grace that He has entrusted to us; we 
compel no one. But whoever is willing and ready, let him follow 
Him, as Luke shows in Acts. That this then also is an open 
truth, that Christ’s people are a free, unforced, and uncompelled 
people, who receive Christ with desire and a willing heart, of 
this the Scriptures testify.” 15 

At the Zofingen (Switzerland) Disputation of 1532 between 
the Reformed clergy of Bern and the Anabaptists, the printed 
record quotes the Brethren as saying, "Clearly the Lord has 
instituted in His church no severer punishment than excom¬ 
munication, which was also practiced by Paul. If now you would 
inflict punishment according to the Law, which is based on 
justice, the adulterer would have to be put to death without 
mercy and could not be spared, even if he repented. Thus the 
Law demands punishment according to strict justice, but the 
Gospel according to love by excommunication for repentance.... 
Therefore we do not admit or confess that the church has power 
to use the sword or to mete out punishment beyond excom¬ 
munication.” 16 

That this Swiss Anabaptist position was continued unchanged 
through two generations of persecution is evinced by an appeal 
of the Zurich Anabaptists to the City Council dated April 23, 
1589, setting forth their principles. It asserts that "the state 
authorities have no place in the church of God, no right to 
control and persecute the conscience, and that this principle is 
not one which they, the Swiss Brethren, have only recently 
proved out of Scripture.” 17 

But all this has been so well summarized by a bitter enemy of 
the Swiss Anabaptists, Heinrich Bullinger of Zurich, that even 
if we had no surviving quotations of the Anabaptists themselves, 

15 A. Hulshof, Geschiedenis van de Doopsgezinden te Straatsburg van 
1323 tot 1337 (Amsterdam, 1905), p. 247. 

16 Handlung oder Acta der Disputation Gehalten zu Zoffingen im Aargau 
von den Predigern zu Bernn mit den Widertouffern (Zurich, 1532). 

17 C. Bergmann, Die Tduferbewegung im Kanton Zurich bis 1660 
(Leipzig, 1916), p. 64. 
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their position would be unmistakable. After thirty years of 
experience with the Anabaptists as leader of the Zurich 
Reformed church, in his magnum opus of 1561 against them, 
Der Widertoufferen ursprung, fiirgang, Secten, Wdsen. fume- 
men 7ind gemeine jrer leer. Artickel, ouch ire griind und 
warumb sy sich absunderind unnd ein eigne kirchen anrichtend, 
mit widerlegung und antwort uff all und jede griind und 
artickel, Bullinger sets forth clearly and emphatically the 
Anabaptist belief in freedom of conscience, refutes the same 
point by point, and defends the Zurich policy of intolerance 
and execution. According to Bullinger the Swiss Brethren 
asserted, "One cannot and should not use force to compel 
anyone to accept the faith, for faith is a free gift of God. . . . 
It is wrong to compel anyone by force or coercion to embrace 
the faith, or to put to death anyone for the sake of his erring 
faith. It is an error that in the church any sword other than that 
of the divine Word should be used.... The secular kingdom 
should be separated from the church, and no secular ruler 
should exercise authority in the church.... The Lord has 
commanded simply to preach the Gospel, and not to compel 
anyone by force to accept it. . . .It is the work of the great 
Judge to separate the tares from the good seed. This will be 
done by Christ at the last day only. For when in the parable 
of the tares among the wheat the servants came to their master 
saying, ’wilt thou that we go and gather in the tares?’ his reply 
was, 'Nay, lest while you gather up the tares, you root up also 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest; 
then I will tell the reapers to gather together the tares and bind 
them in bundles to be burned.’ And since the field is the world 
and the tares are the children of the wicked one, or of the evil 
doctrine, and the Lord has clearly ordered, 'Let both grow 
together,’ therefore the government should not undertake to 
destroy the tares by punishment and death.... Paul gives 
definite instruction regarding the attitude which the church 
should take toward a heretic, and says, 'A man that is an heretic 
after the first and second admonition, exclude.’ So Paul instructs 
the church to exclude a heretic (Titus 3:10), not to torture, 
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maltreat, or kill him.... The true church of Christ has the 
characteristic that it suffers or endures persecution but does not 
inflict persecution upon any one. . . .To put to death an erring 
man before he has repented means to destroy his soul. Therefore 
one should not kill him but wait for his conversion, lest both 
body and soul be destroyed. Often a man who is in fatal error 
forsakes it and turns to the truth.” 

Bullinger further attempts to justify the persecution when he 
says, "There are those who say that by approving and defending 
such punishment [as was meted out to the Brethren], we simply 
press the sword into the hands of those who have always 
persecuted and put to death evangelical people, and who will 
not storm and rage against them the more furiously. But those 
who assert this are doing us an injustice. For the fact that some 
do misuse the sword in such a way [against Bullinger’s party] 
is no valid argument that it should not be used at all.” He then 
adds that to persecute and kill "evangelical people” is a 
"grievous, great sin which is crying to God for vengeance,” 
but at the same time he insists that to put to death Anabaptists 
is a necessary, commendable work. "Since we admonish the 
Christian governments not to tolerate the dissenters, the 
Anabaptists call us men of blood who put to death good people 
who refuse to believe what we believe and practice.” 18 These 
statements represent the position of virtually all the Protestant 
reformers of the state-church type. 

Sebastian Franck’s testimony in his Chronica of 1531, of a 
generation earlier, based on personal questioning of Anabaptists, 
says virtually the same thing: "As many as I asked about this 
answered that they were here to suffer with patience for Christ’s 
sake, not to fight impatiently. Christians must not war for the 
Gospel’s sake, for the Gospel teaches and desires that it be 
protected and confirmed not with the fist (as the peasants 
thought) but with suffering and dying. We are not to fight 
but to suffer, as we see in Christ and the apostles an example, 
who never called on force to protect their cause with the fist. 


18 H. Bullinger, Der Wiedertaufferen Ursprung, etc. (Zurich, 1560), 
quoted from John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe, p. 325. 
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They also criticize all those who teach a warlike Christ and 
want to win out for the Gospel by means of the sword, because 
they have no teaching or example for this from Christ, or the 
apostles, or the primitive church.” 10 

A representative statement from the Chronicle of the 
Hutterian Brethren, written before 1542, will suffice to give the 
views of that branch of the Anabaptists: "'Their teachings do 
Luther and Zwingli support and defend with the sword which 
[i.e., the sword] they really have received and learned from the 
father and head Antichrist, well knowing that the weapons of 
the Christian soldier are not carnal but mighty before God to 
destroy all human attacks. Wherefore faith is not to be compelled 
but is a gift of God. And Christ speaks to his disciples, 'If any 
man will follow me (meaning if any purposes and desires), let 
him deny himself and take up his cross.’ He does not say, '[take 
up] the sword,’ for that has no place whatsoever alongside the 
cross. These two stand together like Christ and Pilate; they are 
as alike as wolf and sheep in one stall.” 20 

The greatest of the Anabaptist leaders was Menno Simons of 
Holland, who joined the group at Leeuwarden in 1536. Harried 
and hunted though he was with a price on his head, until his 
death in 1561 at Wiistenfelde near Liibeck, he carried on a 
widespread activity as the recognized chief elder. His extensive 
writings (1539-61) give abundant and vigorous testimony on 
the cardinal points of religious liberty, noninterference of the 
state by force in matters of faith, complete separation of church 
and state, and the limitation of church discipline to the use of 
the ban. Since in 1536 the spectacle of the fanaticism at Munster 
stigmatized the peaceful Reformation sectaries, Menno conceived 
one of his most urgent tasks to be the defense of the peaceful 
Anabaptists from the accusations of conspiracy and revolutionary 
violence. So, in a lifetime of apologetic writing, he repeatedly 
affirmed the nonresistant character of Anabaptism. But beyond 

19 Sebastian Franck, Chronica, Zeytbuch und Geschichtbibel (Strasbourg, 
1531). 

20 A. J. F. Zieglschmid (ed.), Die Altesle Chronik der Hutterischen 
Briider (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 44. 
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declaring nonresistance as a group principle, he challenged 
princes and magistrates to cease their killing of dissenters as 
being both unchristian and ineffective. His abhorrence of 
coercion led him also to challenge the moral basis of any use of 
capital punishment in penal treatment. 

Menno’s underlying theme was that faith, as a gift of God, 
cannot be enforced by the coercive power of the state. This led 
him to assert that the state has no authority in spiritual matters. 
Belief or unbelief is not a legitimate concern of the state. The 
state has its sphere of duty in temporal matters—the preserva¬ 
tion of order and the punishment of transgressors. He fre¬ 
quently wrote of freedom of individual conscience and plainly 
affirmed that the believer cannot comply with a secular com¬ 
pulsion upon the conscience. Joining the church is essentially a 
voluntary decision, which, to be sure, entails that one must 
accept the group discipline of the brotherhood according to the 
New Testament pattern. 

In his open letters addressed to men in authority, Menno 
Simons asked rulers to be concerned for the welfare of "widow, 
orphan, and stranger” and to render justice without discrimina¬ 
tion among all persons. He writes that he asks no favors of the 
government for his own group except sufficient protection so 
that in liberty of conscience they may "live, teach, labor, and 
serve the Lord.” 

Menno spoke severe words against the state churches of his 
day, so severe that one might conceivably question whether he 
respected the right of existence of those of other confessions. 
Although he found little good in the established churches, he 
did not dispute the probability of many Christians being in 
other confessional groups, and on the basis of his teaching that 
Christians must be active in works of mercy toward all mankind 
without exception, he practiced toleration. This was demon¬ 
strated in 1552 when he and a small group of Anabaptists were 
living at Wismar in Mecklenburg. In midwinter a ship arriving 
at Wismar with a load of Zwinglian refugees from England 
was frozen fast a short distance from shore. Wismar, a Lutheran 
town, extended no aid, Menno relates, but Menno’s own con- 
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gregation assisted the refugees, provided them with bread and 
wine, and offered them financial aid, thus in fact respecting the 
integrity of those of other confessions. The climax of the story 
comes, however, when the Zwinglians whose lives Menno had 
saved disclosed his hiding place to the authorities, thus com¬ 
pelling him to flee. 

Menno gave testimony to his views in the following excerpts 
from his writings: 21 "Tell me, kind reader, where have you, in 
all the days of your life, read in the apostolic Scriptures, or 
heard, that Christ or the apostles called upon the power of the 
magistracy against those who would not hear their doctrine or 
obey their words? Yea, reader, I know to a certainty that 
wherever the government is to perform the ban with the sword, 
there is not the true knowledge, Spirit, Word, and church of 
Christ [11:71]. 

"Faith is a gift of God, therefore it cannot be forced upon 
anyone by worldly authorities or by the sword; alone through 
the pure doctrine of the holy Word and with humble, ardent 
prayer it must be obtained of the Holy Ghost as a gift of grace. 
Moreover, it is not the will of the Master of the house that the 
tares should be rooted up as long as the day of reaping is not at 
hand, as the Scriptural parable teaches and shows with great 
clearness. . . . Further I say: If the government rightly knew 
Christ and His kingdom, they would in my opinion rather 
choose death than with their worldly power and sword under¬ 
take to settle spiritual matters, which are not subject to the 
authority of man but to that of the great and almighty God 
alone. But now they [the magistrates] are taught by their 
theologians that they should arrest, imprison, torture, and slay 
those who are not obedient to their doctrine, as may, alas, be 
seen in many cities and countries [11:104]. . . . 

"Beloved rulers and judges, if you take to heart these cited 
Scriptures, and diligently reflect upon them, you will observe 
that . . . you should not so unscrupulously, with your earthly 
and temporal power, undertake to adjust that which belongs to 

21 The quotations are all from The Co?nplete Works of Menno Simons 
(Elkhart, 1871), Part II. 
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the jurisdiction and kingdom of Christ, the Prince of all princes; 
you should not by your iron sword judge and punish that which 
is reserved solely for the judgment of the Most High, namely 
the faith and matters pertaining thereto, as also Luther and 
others maintained in the beginning of their labors, but after 
they had come to a higher and more exalted station, they had 
forgotten it all [11:303]. 

''Say, beloved, where do the Holy Scriptures teach that in 
Christ’s kingdom and church, conscience, and faith which stand 
under the authority of God alone, are to be regulated and ruled 
by the violence, tyranny, and sword of the magistracy? In what 
instance have Christ and the apostles ever done, advised, or 
commanded this? For Christ says simply: 'Beware of the false 
prophets,’ and Paul commands that a heretic is to be shunned 
after one or two admonitions. John says that we shall not greet 
or receive into our houses the transgressor who does not bring 
the doctrine of Christ. But they say not: 'Down with the 
heretics, arraign them before the magistrates, imprison them, 
drive them from cities and countries, cast them into the fire and 
water,’ as the Roman Church has done for many years, and even 
now is found to a great extent among you who fancy yourselves 
to adhere to the Word of God [11:118].” 

Concluding this gallery of Anabaptist witnesses for religious 
liberty are the founder of the Baptist Church in England, John 
Smyth, and his associate Thomas Helwys, both of whom were 
directly under Dutch Mennonite influence and were among the 
first advocates of complete religious freedom in England. The 
first Baptist confession of faith of 1611, written by Smyth, held 
that the magistrate is not by virtue of his office to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, to force men to this or that 
form of religion, but to leave the Christian religion free to every 
man’s conscience. Thomas Helwys’s book The Mystery of 
Iniquity (1612), insisted on universal religious liberty. 

When one compares the witness on religious liberty of the 
sixteenth-century Anabaptists with that of Sebastien Castellio 
(d. 1563) in his outstanding book, De Haereticis, an sint perse- 
quendi (1554), he will find no literary treatise or even rational 
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defense of the principle which approaches the power of Cas- 
tellio’s work. 22 He will find only simple, direct witness and 
challenge. For example, the four-page tract by Hubmaier written 
thirty years earlier, though powerful in its way, is only a brief 
personal confession. The Anabaptists from Grebel and Hub¬ 
maier on down dared to challenge directly the powers that be, 
advocated freedom in their preaching and writing, gave their 
lives for what their hearts and minds told them was right, and 
sought openly to build a church based upon free and voluntary 
consent and a personal, uncompelled experience of religion and 
commitment to Christ. Their steadfast refusal to yield to com¬ 
pulsion, and their doing so in nonresistant love and with a 
godly life, was perhaps their most effective support of the 
principle of religious liberty. 

A good illustration of this effect of the Anabaptist stead¬ 
fastness under martyrdom is the case of Nicholas Zurkinden, a 
leading member of the council of Bern and a good friend of 
Calvin. One of the Anabaptist executions of 1537 or 1538 in 
Bern made such an impression upon him that he never forgot 
it, and in 1554, seventeen years later, he wrote John Calvin 
about it as follows: "I freely confess that I also am one of those 
who desire to see the sword used as seldom as possible as a 
means of compulsion upon the opponents of the faith: and I am 
moved not so much by the Scripture passages which are cited, 
to keep the edge of the sword away from the treatment of 
matters of faith, as the unbelievable examples which have oc¬ 
curred in our time in the punishment of the Anabaptists. I was 
witness here when an eighty-year-old grandmother and her 
daughter, a mother of six children, were led to their death for 
no other reason than that they rejected infant baptism in accord 
with the well-known and common teaching of the Anabaptists. 
This one example out of many may suffice. It has deeply shaken 

22 Bainton, Travail of Religious Liberty, pp. 91-124. As for the attractive 
personality of Bernardino Ochino (d. 1565), his spirit is in the tradition of 
a Castellio, but his five exiles were hardly suffered specifically for the cause 
of religious freedom, and his writings only incidentally contribute to the issue. 
Sebastian Franck (d. 1543), a rationalistic spiritualist, was certainly a clear-cut 
believer in religious liberty, and one who advocated it in his writings, which 
were quite influential. 
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me, and I fear the authorities may not remain within the limits 
which you assign to them, namely that only the worst destroyers 
of faith and religion are to be punished with death.” Later he 
again wrote to Calvin, "I know magistrates who regret to have 
participated in death sentences and who would rather have a 
hundred enemies than to have the death of a single human 
being on their consciences. I speak now not of Servetus and 
other blasphemers but of countless good persons.” 23 Once 
Zurkinden met a fellow councillor of Bern coming from an 
Anabaptist execution who confessed to him that the poor victim 
had laid his neck before the executioner with a better con¬ 
science than he himself would probably have on his deathbed. 


III. The Grounds of the Anabaptist 
Advocacy of Religious Freedom 

Although no systematic, or even summarizing, books or tracts 
on religious freedom have been left by the Anabaptists, the 
grounds of their position are not hard to discover. They are 
basically six: (1) the teaching and example of Christ and the 
apostles; (2) the principle of voluntarism and free commitment 
in church membership; (3) the interpretation of Christianity 
as primarily a way of life in active discipleship to Christ rather 
than primarily as passive acceptance of the grace of God or 
reception of the word and sacraments at the hands of the church 
or as a submission to a theology; (4) the obligation of Christian 
love to all, including unbelievers (Sermon on the Mount); (5) 
the concept of suffering as the way of victory, or a theology of 
martyrdom; (6) the concept of faith as a gift from God, and 
hence impossible to create by compulsion of man. 

The first ground, that Christ and the apostles give no sanction 
to compulsion by teaching or example, and that on the contrary 
the spirit of Christ and the New Testament strongly indicates 
the opposite, would probably seem completely self-evident to 


23 E. Bahler, Nikolaus Zurkinden von Bern, 1506-1588, Ein Vertreter der 
Toleranz im ]ahrhu?idert der Reformation (Zurich, 1912). 
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us all today, whether or not we are biblicists. How anyone could 
so misread the New Testament as to find in it the opposite, as 
the men of the Reformation did, and even use the authority of 
Christ to endorse persecution, seems utterly incomprehensible. 
To the Anabaptists, who were strict biblicists, it was sufficient to 
know what their Lord and Master taught and exemplified; him 
they followed unquestioningly. But they were not the only men 
who saw it. The great-spirited Philip of Hesse maintained 
throughout his life that "to take the life of those who believe 
differently, as is done in some principalities and countries, one 
cannot reconcile with the Gospel" (1559, in a memorandum to 
John Frederick of Saxony). 24 And in his will he wrote, "We 
have never killed a human being because he believed wrongly— 
and we desire to admonish our sons also not to do so—for we 
hold this to be contrary to God, as is clearly indicated in the 
Gospel." 25 Philip did of course persecute heretics, but limited 
the penalties to imprisonment and exile. 

The second ground, based on the principle of voluntarism, 
is an inevitable consequence of holding that only those shall be 
members of the church who choose to be so on the basis of 
personal faith and conviction. Unless this choice is free and 
uncompelled it can have no meaning. It follows that those who 
choose not to be Christian, but to remain as a part of the world 
shall be undisturbed in their rejection, and that the two groups, 
the church and the world, shall remain in mutual toleration 
side by side until the end. This is the interpretation the Ana¬ 
baptists give to the parable of the tares, placing the tares in the 
world, contrary to that of Luther and the other reformers who 
placed the tares within the church where they could remain 
unmolested, but required the state to destroy those who refused 
to come inside the church. 

The third ground, that of activism, is closely related to the 
preceding one, but goes much beyond it. If Christianity, either 
Protestant or Catholic, is basically and primarily something re- 

24 P. Wappler, Die Stellung Kursachsens und des Landgrafen Philipp von 
Hessen zur Tduferbewegang (Munster, 1910), p. 116. 

25 Ibid., p. 117. 
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ceived which is absolutely necessary to salvation, whether intel¬ 
lectual truth, revelation, sacramental grace, or the gospel word, 
and if this can only be mediated by the church, then it can be 
made to seem reasonable that it is right and necessary for the 
custodian of these essentials to force them upon the lost world 
for the salvation of its soul. And this is actually openly asserted 
in the Reformation period by both Catholics and Protestants. 
It comports fully also with the concept of territorialism and a 
state church, which makes the ecclesiastical and secular au¬ 
thorities jointly responsible for the eternal salvation of the 
entire populace under them. Johannes Kuhn, in his Toleranz 
und Offenbarung, has expounded this view, directly linking 
intolerance to the concept of revelation held by religious groups. 
As Kuhn says, the Anabaptists conceived the essence of revela¬ 
tion as primarily the call of God to the conscience of man to 
follow the commands of Christ. Seeing in Christianity primarily 
the duty of active, aggressive discipleship and evangelism and 
of applying the gospel by personal human effort to individual 
and social needs to the end of the progressive transformation of 
society, and seeing society not so much as a mass of persons 
with souls to be justified and saved as with lives to be trans¬ 
formed, the Anabaptists necessarily had to try to evoke from 
Christians the willing response to the call of Christ and their 
participation in that working out of the new life which is 
possible only in freedom and through the free working of the 
spirit of God in man. 

The fourth and fifth grounds, the principles of love and 
suffering, or love and the cross, are the heart of the Anabaptist 
interpretation of the gospel. Bullinger’s report on the Anabap¬ 
tists says, "They teach that Christians dare not behave contrary 
to love; punishing or killing for matters of belief is contrary 
to love, therefore Christians persecute and kill no one for reason 
of his faith; rather, according to Paul, the one must carry the 
other’s burden.” Menno Simons asks whether we are baptized 
to the sword or to the cross, and explains further that the spirit 
of Christianity is that of love and not fratricide, submission and 
not resistance, and that the Christian would rather suffer than 
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draw the sword. ’The true church of Christ has this charac¬ 
teristic, whereby it is recognizable as the true church of Christ, 
that it suffers persecution and does not itself persecute.” Accord¬ 
ing to Bullinger, the Anabaptists accused the reformers of 
having abandoned their first and correct teaching on this point 
and taken up the sword and military alliances to protect their 
cause, ’’thereby cancelling out the cross of Christ.” 

It should not be supposed that the Anabaptist concept of the 
willingly suffering church was one of defeat. Rather it was one 
of glorious victory, for the Anabaptists held that it is by the 
very means of nonresistant suffering that the world, the devil, 
sin, and unbelief will be finally overcome as Christ overcame it 
through his suffering and cross. As Ethelbert Stauffer has so 
clearly shown in his outstanding article, ’’The Anabaptist The¬ 
ology of Martyrdom,” 26 the Anabaptists saw themselves as the 
successors to the prophets and apostles, and to Christ himself, 
in the long and glorious train of suffering martyrs by whom God 
had chosen to conquer the world. Each new martyr was one more 
valiant witness for the gospel joyfully doing his God-given part 
in establishing the kingdom of God in the world. How could 
such a people be anything else than heralds of religious liberty? 

26 E. Stauffer, "The Anabaptist Theology of Martyrdom," Mennonite 
Quarterly Review , 19 (1945), 179-214. Translated from Zeitschrift fzTr 
Ktrchcngeschtchte, 52 (1933), 545-98, "Taufertum und Martyrer-theologie." 
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by Ernest R. Sandeen. 1968 

11. The Idea of Progress in American Protestant Thought 
1930-1960 

by Paul A. Carter. 1969 

12. The Problem of Christian Unity in Early Nineteenth-Century 
America 

by Lefferts A. Loetscher. 1969 

13. Darwinism Comes to America 1839—1900 
by Bert James Loewenberg. 1969 

14. Christian Interpretations of the Civil War 
by William A. Clebsch. 1969 

15. The Council of Trent, the Spiritual Exercises, and the Catholic 
Reform 

by Robert E. McNally, S.J. 1970 

16. The Anabaptists and Religious Liberty in the Sixteenth Century 
by Harold S. Bender. 1970 

Biblical Series: 

1. The Significance of the Bible for the Church 

by Anders Nygren (translated by Carl Rasm^setr). 19-63 

2. The Sermon on the Mount ‘ 

by Joachim Jeremias (translated by Norman Perrioj. 1963 
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3. The Old Testament in the New 
by C. H. Dodd. 1963 

4. The Literary Impact of the Authorized Version 
by C. S. Lewis. 1963 

5. The Meaning of Hope 
by C. F. D. Moule. 1963 

6. Biblical Proble?ns and Biblical Preaching 
by C. K. Barrett. 1964 

7. The Genesis Accounts of Creation 

by Claus Westermann (translated by Norman E. Waener). 
1964 

8. The Lord’s Prayer 

by Joachim Jeremias (translated by John Reumann). 1964 

9. Only to the House of Israel? Jesus and the Non-Jews 
by T. W. Manson. 1964 

10. Jesus and the Wilderness Community at Qumran 

by Ethelbert Stauffer (translated by Hans Spalteholz). 1964 

11. Corporate Personality in Ancient Israel 
by Ii. Wheeler Robinson. 1964 

12. The Sacrifice of Christ 
by C. F. D. Moule. 1964 

13. The Problem of the Historical Jesus 

by Joachim Jeremias (translated by Norman Perrin). 1964 

14. A Primer of Old Testatnent Text Criticism 
by D. R. Ap-Thomas. 1966 

15. The Bible and the Role of Women 

by Krister Stendahl (translated by Emilie T. Sander). 1966 

16. Introduction to Pharisaism 
by W. D. Davies. 1967 

17. Man and Nature in the New Testament 
by C. F. D. Moule. 1967 

18. The Lord’s Supper According to the New Testament 

by Eduard Schweizer (translated by James M. Davis). 1967 

19. The Psalms: A For?n-Critical Introduction 

by Hermann Gunkel (translated by Thomas M. Horner). 1967 

20. The Spirit-Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel 

by Hans Windisch (translated by James W. Cox). 1968 

21. The Semitic Background of the Term n Mystery” in the New 
Testament 

by Raymond E. Brown, S.S. 1968 

22. The Beginnings of Christology: A Study in Its Problems 

by Willi Marxsen (translated by Paul J. Achtemeier). 1969 

23. The Theology of The Book of Ruth 
by Ronald M. Hals. 1969 

24. Luke the Historian in Recent Study 
by C. K. Barrett. 1970 
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Social Ethics Series: 

1. Our Calling 

by Einar Billing (translated by Conrad Bergendoff). 1965 

2. The World Situation 
by Paul Tillich. 1965 

3. Politics as a Vocation 

by Max Weber (translated by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills). 1965 

4. Christianity in a Divided Europe 
by Hanns Lilje. 1965 

5. The Bible and Social Ethics 
by Hendrik Kraemer. 1965 

6. Christ and the New Humanity 
by C. H. Dodd. 1965 

7. What Christians Stand For in the Secular World 
by William Temple. 1965 

8. Legal Responsibility and Moral Responsibility 
by Walter Moberly. 1965 

9. The Divine Command: A New Perspective on Law and Gospel 
by Paul Althaus (translated by Franklin Sherman). 1966 

10. The Road to Peace 

by John C. Bennett, Kenneth Johnstone, C. F. von Weizsacker, 
Michael Wright. 1966 

11. The Idea of a Natural Order: With an Essay on Modern 
Asceticism 

by V. A. Demant. 1966 

12. Kerygma, Eschatology, and Social Ethics 
by Amos N. Wilder. 1966 

13. Affluence and the Christian 

by Hendrik van Oyen (translated by Frank Clarke). 1966 

14. Luther’s Doctrine of the Two Kingdo??is 

by Heinrich Bornkamm (translated by Karl H. Hertz). 1966 

15. Christian Decision in the Nuclear Age 
by T. R. Milford. 1967 

16. Law and Gospel 

by Werner Elert (translated by Edward H. Schroeder). 1967 

17. On Marriage 

by Karl Barth (translated by A. T. Mackay et al.). 1968 
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